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PROVED TO BE THE 


REAL CAUSE 


OP THE 


PRESENT SCARCITY, | 


_ AND 


ENORMOUS HIGH PRICE 


oF 
Every Article of Consumption, | 
wITH THE ONLY | , 
| 


RADICAL REMEDIES, 


By ROBERT WAITTISAN, 


—  ——— — 


While thus the land, adorn'd for pleaſure all, 
_ n feebly waits its fall. 


While ſcourg'd by famine, from the ſmiling land, 
The mournful peaſant leads his humble band; 
And while he ſinks, without one arm to fave, 
as Ae po ab | 
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KARVey CHRISTIAN coupe, 1 


' LATE. 


LORD 210 YOR 


ales oF - LONDON. 
YOU have ever | diſtinguiſhed 
yourself by am uniform and ſteady 
oppoſition to the present moſt 
unjuſt and calamitous war, and 
the corrupt syſtem by which it 
has been supported. Vour inde- 
pendence and conliftency drew 
forth the moft rancorous and 
implacable oppoſition to your 
election to the mayoralty, that 
den disgraced 4 any "body of men. 
ö The 


hd Ii 
The efforts of the independent 
livery were successful---you tri- 
umphed over their malevolence, 
and hays ſince fully jaftified the 
high expectation. your fellow-citi- 
zens had formed concerning you. 
During a periodof unexampled 
difficulty, requiring the utmoſt 
efforts of that wisdom, energy, 
and humanity You 80 eminently 
poſſess, you have discharged. the 
arduous and important duties of 
chief magiſtrate ina manner which 
has not only commanded the eg. 


3 tem and, approbation of f every | 


friend to pegog, good order and 
humanity, z but has even ex, 
darts nn 


IT Who 


” : 9 3 


o 


« yu ) 
who before were your, moſt pi 
terate{Engmies-/'., amo fo 
+ 7 Standing; as yon do, on $0 ger 
an eminence, I am CONSCIOUS that 
no ſeebieſ attempts of ming gan 
raise you higher in the public es- 
timation,:, but in mingling f iy ap- 


probation with the, general voice, 
do me the credit to believe, that 


1 act only in obedience to my ge- 


nuine feelings. This I the more 
readily persuade myself to, as I 
truſt nothing in my conduct will 
lead vou“ to er me © ON; of 


4 


flattery. 2 0 3104 ALVI. 
Should the following ſheets 
(haſtily put together: amidſt the 


3 
of « 5 


inceflant eee "of public 


» fo. 4 1 14 1 T ' +3 


and 


\ 

{ vii 9 
and private buſiness) be found tö 
contain some salutary trütlis and 
ound Conftitütional principles, I 
truſt, that juffly eſtimatiſig my mo 
tives, they wilFnot be wholly tinac- 
ceptableto vou; might they in any 
degree contribüte towards termi. 
nating 2 that pernicious and fatal 878 
tem which hasbroughtthlscotintty 
into its Present deplorable fitiia- 
tion, and which threate Ns it with 


speedy deſtruction, 'F e be 
Sufficiently gratified. 011 Run 


10 ea] 01 FIC 7 Fre of 


With the moſt — eſteem, | 


Your obedient humble Servant, 


R. WAITHMAN, . 


Nes Bridge Street, 
Nov. 27, 1800. 
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. rhoved ro BE THE 
REAL CAUSE 
#49 of THE Af 
PRESENT SCARCITY 
| &c. &c. &c. 


N the preſent alarming ſituation of the 
country, while thouſands of our fellow- 
creatures are daily falling victims to the po- 
verty and diſtreſs, ariſing from the exorbitant 
price of every neceſſary article of life, it is a 
matter of great importance, and becomes the 
duty of every individual, as far as he is able, 
to inveſtigate the cauſes of an evil of ſuch 
magnitude, and alſo to point out ſuch remedies 
as may appear to him molt likely to arreſt its 
progreſs and ultimately afford relief. Nu- 
merous have been the publications on the 

3 B | ſubject 


5 


ſubject, and the cauſes aſſigned have been asg 
various as the remedies propoſed. 


By ſome it has been aſſerted, that the har- 
veſt has been abundant, that the ſtock of 
corn is ample, that the ſcarcity is artiſicial 
and attributable only to the ſhameful conduct 
of monopolizers, &c. who, for the purpoſe 
of obtaining enormous profits, wickedly with- 
hold thoſe neceſſaries of life which ought to 
ſupply the wants of the people; adding, that 
a legiſlative interference is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to prevent ſuch practices. 


Others, on the contrary, have ſtated, and 
that ſtatement has been corroborated by the 
Duke of Portland in his Letter to the Lord 
| Lieutenant of the county of Oxford, that 

the ſcarcity * is real, that the harveſt has 
failed, and that the outcry againſt the various 

dealers is founded in cruelty and injuſtice 
while others have with more truth contended, 
that the conſumption and extraordinary 
waſte occaſioned by the war, the increaſe of 
taxes, together with the enormous circulation 
of paper, are the true cauſes of our diſtreſles. 


Without attempting to juſtify or refute any 
thing advanced by thoſe different writers on 
the ſubject, I ſhall briefly and plainly ſtate 
whit appear to me to have been the true and 
* Vide the Purt's Er TTERs; publiſhed with the Pro- 
ecedings of the h recholders of Middleſex, by JORDAN» 
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(un) 


immediate cauſes of the preſent calamity, and 


what F conceive would, if adopted, operate in 


ſome degree as a remedy. 


The annual importation of wheat upon an 
average of twelve years previous to the war, 
was 169,082 quarters, beſides that of oats, 
barley, peaſe, &c. The produce of the coun- 


try then, even in time of peace, appears to 


be not equal to the confumption, much leſs is 
it ſo during war, From the ſtate of Europe 
it muſt be obvious that a foreign ſupply can 
only be obtained at a great price, as well as 


at confiderable expence for bringing home. 


In the year 1795, upon the calculation of 
Mr. Huſſey in the Houſe of Commons, it ap- 
peared that American wheat, with the charges 
upon it, would then coſt, after deducting the 
bounty, £.5 16s. the quarter. Admitting that 
it could now be imported at a much lower 
price, yet conſidering the bad ſtate of great 


part of the corn on its arrival here, it mult be. 


evident that while our own growth is not 
adequate to our wants, and we are forced to 
depend upon ſo large a foreign ſupply, we 
cannot hope to ſee any conſiderable reduction 
in the price of that article, | | 


Although the late harveſt may not have 


proved fo abundant as was at firſt expected, I 


am far from thinking that the crops were 
greatly deficient, or "that the preſent high 


Priees are to be aſcribed to that cauſe; for we 


 & wk muſt 


. Ip 
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(un * 


muſt always calculate on unfavorable ſeaſons 
in this country. The price of grain has for a 
long time been gradually advancing, and pre- 
vious to the harveſt, the ſtock of old corn 
was nearly exhauſted, It could not be ex- 
pected, even after the moſt plentiful harveſt, 
that the ſupply of new corn alone would have 


immediately been brought to market in ſuf- 


_ Hicient quantities to cauſe a material reduc» 


tion in the prices; I cannot therefore fall into 


the popular opinion, that our preſent diſ- 


treſſes are to be imputed to monopoly, fore- 
ſtalling, regrating, &c. for it is not corn 
alone which has advanced in price, hut euery 
article neceſſary for the uſe and ſupport of 
man. Y 1 44 $ 


- Unfair practices may have had their in- 


fluence and always have, but it is impoſſible 


to impute to ſuch, practices ſo general an evil, 
even if other cauſes were not to preſent them- 
ſelves to our .confideration. Monopolies are 
the effects rather than the cauſe of ſcarcity. 
What conſtitutes a ſcarcity is the ſupply being 
inadequate to the demand; the queſtion there» 
fare is, whether the ſoarcity be real or not, 
which 1 think hardly admits of a doubt. If 
then the ſcarcity be real, the dealers will of 
eourſe obtain larger profits on the articles 
they deal in; this ever has and ever will be 


the caſe with reſpect to every commodity 


where the demand exceeds the ſupply, and 
Where the Contrary. the cafe, their profits 


Ae 2 if will 


C483 


will not only be diminiſhed, but in many in- 
ſtances they will be confiderable loſers. Some 
regulations in the markets may be neceſſary, 
but J am fully ſatisfied with the ſoundneſs of 
the doctrines advanced by thoſe great and 
conſtitutional writers who have ſo ably. con- 
tended for the freedom of trade, unthackled 
by any arbitrary reſtrictions; although we 
may. obſerve that it has of late been the 
faſhion to queſtion ſuch authorities, 


Upon a fair and impartiaLenquiry it will be 
found that the preſent ſcarcity and extravas 
gant high price of every neceſſary article of 
life, which has occaſioned ſuch unparalleled 
diſtreſs among the middle and poorer claſſes 
of ſociety, ariſe from the preſent expenfive, 
deſtructive, and moſt unfortunate war, into 
which the nation has been unjuſtly and un- 
neceſſarily precipitated, and in the proſecution 
of which the people have been moſt fatally 
deluded, _* | 


Firſt. By the great waſte and increaſed con- 
ſumption which it occaſions. n 
2dly. By the numerous government con- 
tracts, and the large ſtores collected for the 
uſe of our armies and navies. ; 
_ 2dly. The immenſe load of public debt, or 
falſe capital which it creates, | 
athly. The amazing quantity of paper 
money, which is a natural conſequence, and 
sthly. The prodigious increaſe of taxes. 


I. GREAT 


1 


J. GREAT WASTE AND INCREASED con- 
| SUMPTION, 


In the firſt place, war occaſions great waſte 
and increaſe of conſumption, ſo much fo, 
that, in grain only, the increaſe. fince the 
commencement of the preſent war, has been 
eſtimated at one million quarters annually, 
and no doubt but the conſumption of beef, 
pork, cheeſe, and other commodities bas 
1ncreaſed in the fame proportion. This 


will not appear ſurpriſing, when it is re- 


collected how many thouſand men are em- 
ployed in our land and ſea ſervice, who 
conſume much more than when engaged in 
agriculture or manufactories; a ſimilar effect 
3s produced by the number of military horſes 
throughout the kingdom. It muſt alſo be re- 
membered that in order to ſupply the de- 
ficiencies in the navy, two-thirds of the ſea- 
men employed in the merchants ſervice are 
compoſed of Danes, Swedes, &c. Beſides the 
numerous other foreigners of evcry deſcription 
in our army and navy, French, Dutch, Ger- 
man, Italian and Swiſs refugees. To all theſe 
demands may be ſuperadded the periſhable 
nature of all proviſions, the waſte collecting 
them into magazines, the loſſes by the enemy 
and at ſea, deſtruction by vermin, as well as 


the partial and often total decay of their nu- 


tricious qualitics, "Theſe are but a few of 
SLE By SK 2154797 9224 een 
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' the evils of war. The Eaſt and Weſt India 
trade is another waſteful channel; all ſhips 


failing to places where they cannot obtam 
proviſions, diminiſh our ſtock ; and it may be 


fairly ſaid, that we not only feed the inhabi- 


tants of this kingdom, but moſt of the inha- 
bitants of the ſhips which almoſt cover the 
ſea; all theſe are a grievous charge on the 
produce; and to them might be added the 
dreadful loſs and waſte occaſioned by the 
many idle and expenſive expeditions we have 
been engaged in. As the prices of every 
article 4. be regulated 8 to the de- 
mand, the great waſte and conſumption by 
leſſening the quantity and increaſing that de- 
mand, muſt of courſe greatly enhance the 

rice, ſhould no other circumſtance contri- 

ute to it.“ 

* The mover of the late addreſs endeavoured to invali- 
date the reſolution paſſed at the Middleſex meeting, affer- 


ting, that © the principal cauſe of the preſent diftreſs is the 


« war in which we are engaged.” His chief and I 
believe only argument was, that the men employed in 
the land and fea ſervice muſt have been fed if they 
had remained at home. It is true they muſt, but we 
Should have had 300,000 productive inſtead of unpro- 
ductive hands, I hoſe at the loom would have produced 
that which would have gone in exchange for corn; and is 
it not obvious that they would have conſumed leſs, not to 
ſpeak of waſte, If a veſſel is appointed for a fix weeks 
voyage, She muſt have at leaſt three months proviſions on 
board; and in foreign garriſons large ſtores muſt be kept, 
as ſupplies are uncertain; in ſome parts, one, two, nay 
even three years itores have been known to be provided, 
three parts of which are liable to become totally uſeleſs. 
Tranſports have remained ſix months in the Mediterranean 
before they could unload, there being not ſufficient ſtore- 


room 


(a) 
The moſt unqualiffed aſſertions were made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer.“ '** That 
the preſent war has had no tendeficy what 
„ever to increaſe” the price of proviftons,'? 
_ 8 1 1 a 2 0 1 TE to 


toom for their cargoes. Two-thirds of the failors in the 


merchant ſervice, as I have before ſtated, are foreigners, 


in conſequence of our own being demanded for our men 
war. I could adduce many other facts were it neceſlary 
to prove that the conſumption is at leaſt five to one, 


In the coutſe, of the debate Mr. Pitt roundly ſtated; 
that the war was not the cauſe of the preſent ſcarcity, and 
endeavoured to prove it by one fact, that is, “ that from 
Michaelmas 1796 to Midſummer 1799, the price of corn 
was moderate, now, if war (fays he) ſhould have the effect 
of enhancing the prices, it would neceſſarily have done ſo 
at the time when the country was more immediately ſub. 
jected to the preſſure of the aſſeſſed taxes, and afterwards 
to the income tax.” This he calls © a plain broad fact 
worth a thouſand inſtances founded upon ſpeculation” 
but this broad fact is eafily controverted. In the firſt 
place, we are not to look to the enhanced price of corn 


alone; in the next, the preſſure of the aſſeſſed taxes and 


the income tax could not operate immediately; in the 
third place, it muſt be remembered, that in 1796 an im- 
menſe quantity of foreign corn was imported, upon which 
a great loſs was ſuſtained by the merchants to the amount 
of from 20 to 30 per cent. which filled the markets for 


ſome time after and kept down the prices; and it muſt 


alſo be remembered, that a bounty of 20s. a quarter was 
paid, on moſt of the corn imported, which ought to be 
added to the average price, as it is as effectually paid by 
the public as if charged on each quarter-at Mark-lane, 
only in another wayyyp , - 2 . 
There is another cauſe which ought not to be over- 
looked. At thoſe periods there were amazing quantities of 
damaged grain, wheat, barley, oats, peas, flour, oatmeal, 
&c: all Which tended to keep down the price; nothing 
Den 09 4 BAL, 1x4 en tl - rn 3 1 6 there 
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89 y 
to ſnew the fallacy of ſuch aſſertions, it is ne- 
ceſſary to make a few obſervations and to ſtate 
two. or three facts—He formerly inſiſted that 
the ſhop tax would be laid on the commodities 
and paid by the conſumer ; now he maintains 
that taxes have no ſuch effect whatever, and 


a 125 +4 obs "DB £431 -; 1 | $79 +) 
Cannot tend to enhance the price of proviſions; 


the only argument he offered was, that corn 
did not immediately advance after the aſſeſſed 
taxes and income tax were firſt paſſed, but ra- 
ther declined in price. All taxes certainly do 


tend to raiſe the price of commodities of every 
kind, though the effects are not Dy 


felt, and they muſt continue to operate ſo 


long as the tax is continued, having the fame 


effect in time of peace as in time of war; but 
there appeared to be a remarkable want of 
perſpicuity in the miniſter ; for it did not 
occur to him that there were any circum- 
Nances attending war beſides taxes that could 
create a ſcarcity, or enhance the price of pro- 


viſions. It is ſince the ſtoppage of the Bank 


that the paper. medium has been gradually in- 


creaſing, and which has been one great cauſe 


therefore can be more ſallacious than ſuch arguments. 
They only prove that while the Quiberon expedition was 
going on, it ſeryed to create prodigious ſcarcity, by the 
quantity it ſuddenly took from the market, and that after- 


Wards a bounty of 208, per eee . an im- 


portation unknown before, which conſiderably lowered the 
prices; and that laſtly, our late expeditions have produced 
a ſimilar effect, which has been augmented by the income 
tax. It will be well if he can deviſe. ſubſtitutes and give 
bounties which in like manner will afford the fame * 
11 C5 9 
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al the ch price 1 proviſions, but above 
ke left ooh” of 1 confide ration the — 
nn hy 'waſte and increaſe of confumptioh 


1 Have already ſtated che average im ARCH, 


or wheat for webe years previous t to the pre- 
ent war to have been 169,082 juarters, NOT 
a fortnight's confumprion.. It will now be 
ſeen how. it Has of late increaſed. N 


From he con nenbertigt of beit WA" to 
1596, the importation had been Very, con- 
fiderable, notwithſtanding | which, a great 
ſcarcity led in 2795, "and the begitfhing 
of 1 796! the quartern bf roſe to fifteen pence, 
and we were obliged to tefort to all manner of 
ſubſtitutes, To ſucreaſe importation a bounty 
was granted by parliament of fifteen and 
twenty ſhillings” per quarter on foreign wheat, 
in conſequence! of which * 


of 1796 were as follow : ; 


Wheat ©818; 814 Quarters f 


Rye . N 160,486 

"Darley. = 39,963 
Oats 5 740,343 
India Com Jy 21, 281 998 


n D 


a=] Total 1,780,892 Quatters. 
0 Flour WEI Ty 5 195 Sack. 
> Oatmeal - 2 2 5 76, 71 7 Bolls. 
Making togethet about TWO MILLION ' An- 
TERS or corn imported that year. e 
1 s ty n 


G. ) 


In the year 1797 the amount of corn import- 


: £& $i, © -{ | Y 4 17. 
= cd of various kinds was 1,091,079 quarters 
” CT AARP ene. e | 
LEM 798. 1,239,091 . 


i 1799 $\4 \ 
From a paper preſented to the Houſe of 
Commons, it appears that the importation of 
corn and proviſions, from the 26th of Sep- 
tember 1799, 70 the 261}, of September 1800, 
was as follows : MORT heath 


\ 
1,000,994 
N 


Wheat 1,032, 121 quarters, 3 buſhels 
| Wheat flour 320, 130 cwt. 17bb. 

# Prey 5,034 quarters 
Beans  , 13, 151 quarters, 1 buſhel 
Oats — 446,712 quarters, 6 buſhels 

_ Oatmeal  — 1, 10% bollls 
Peaſe — 16,565 quarters, 3 buſhels 

Rye — 148,429 quarters 
Rye Meal 20,816 cwt. 15Ib. 
India Corn 3, 506 quarters, 1 buſhet 
India Meal 34 cwt. 1 qr. 3lb. 
Rice 22091, 0 50 cwt. 6b. 

Potatoes 6,85 5 cwt. 3 r. ↄlb.moſt 

5  Iy from Holland. 

SALTED PROVISIONS. _ 

Bacon 68,034 ct. 2qrs. Alb. 

Beek 132,134 barres 


6 25 


Butter 225, 002 cwt. 1 2lb. 


Pork 102,5217 barrelss 
Tongues I 2,040 dozen and 3 
| — 25 I | , » 5 ohne FP 2 
Ditto 17361 barrels 22 
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Tr1s PLAIN STATEMENT oF FACTS 18 Mong 
CONVINCING THAN A HUNDRED ARGUMENTS. 
After ſo aſtoniſhing an wmportation. of fo- 
reign corn and other proviſons, FOR THE 
PURCHASE OF WHICH SO MANY MILLIONS or 
MONEY HAVE BEEN EXPENDED AMONG FO, 
REIGNERS fd the tmpoveriſhment of the na- 
tion; weare in a much worſe fituation now, 


than we were in 1795, THE QUARTERN. LOAP 
BEING EIGHTEEN PENCE FARTHING © 


hers are between three and four hun- 
dred thouſand men now employed in the land 
and ſea ſervice, who not only conſume but 
add nothing to the general ſtock : were they. 
employed in the cultivation of land, the pro- 
duce of their labour would maintain upwards. 
of twelve hundred thouſand perſons, inſtead ot 
which they require as much at leaſt as would 
maintain one million of inhabitants at home. 


With theſe facts ſtaring us in the face, can 
it be credited that any man would aſſert, un- 
leſs for the purpoſe of impoſing on the coun- 
try, that the war has had no ſhare i in producing 


* © FF ay 
ALA 1 


We have heard much of 95 price of wheat i 


- during former wars. It i 18 true that {ome very. 


plentiful ſeaſons might in part counteract the 
evils of war, if leſs profuſion attended it: but 
taking the aver 18 8 of. all the years of peace, 
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and the average of the years of war, from th 


revolution to the termination, of the war of 
1756, the average prices of wheat in time of 


war, exceed the prices in time of peace about 


one-fifth. But the diſtreſſing effect of war is felt 
more two years after its concluſion, than in 
the firſt two years of its commencement: and 
if the average be reckoned, the two firſt years 


as years of peace and the two after its conclu- 


ſion, as years of war, the war price would 
than be one-third higher. Yet little can be 
inferred from ſuch eſtimates - the waſte - the 
133 expence the taxes and the 
ncreaſe of the paper money occaſioned by the 
prefent war, do ſo far exceed all former 
example, | 


II. GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS FOR THE ARMY 


AND NAVY. 


The numerous government contracts, 
and the large ſtores collected for the uſe of the 
army and navy, have an evident tendency to 
create a ſcarcity, and conſequently to raiſe 
the prices. It cannot be denied but that 


there are monopolizers, but it is the mighty 


herd of government contractors, army agents, 
Kc. who daily {weep the markets, If one 
man goes to Smithfield market and purchaſes 
a thouſand head of cattle a week, another as 
many hogs; while a third goes to Mark-Lane 
and buys a thouſand quarters of prime Engliſh 
ed | | | wheat; 


CA 0 


Wheat; can any rational bein ng doubt whether 

the die will not be raiſed, even were, 
the quantity fold preciſely the ſame, then very 
circumſtance. of one man known as a govern- 
ment buyer, purchaſing a large quantity, mu 
raiſe the market much hi gher than if the 
ſame quantity were ARE by ſeveral. ſmall 
dealers. Behdes; which, the large ſtores. col- 
lected for the army and navy long before they 
are conſumed, leſſen the ſtock on fale anc 
create. an actual ſcarcity. Theſe are the mo- 
nopolizers who influence, if not abſolutely 
controul the markets, and who are ſo paß 
dicial to the public by cutting off the u gk 
fuppti ies. WE 


HI. PUBLIC DEBT. 


Another baneful effect of war is the im- 
menſe load of public debt, or falſe capital it 
creates, from which ſpring other evils of great 
B :  T axes for the payment of the 
a intereſt and. paper 7 which I ſhall 
pref lic 5 come to. l firſt obſerve, 

that the accurpulatign of ublic debt 45 one 
uniform tendency, viz. bs enrich the few by 
mmpoverifluing. the many, to drain from the 


hard earnings of the induſtrious. K oppreſſive 
taxes, the 27 e wed for the Payment ot 
the inter capital to the ile and. 


indolent LEP who enjoys the fruit 1 05 by 
te 
tree, 


a 


1 


nothing, 40 che growth.. 


tres, -6r in other words, to the 'Rrength aud 
riches of the ſtate. nen 


To make this perfectly intelligible, let it 
be underſtood that when a minifter requires 
a'loan, taxes are laid upon the people for the 
payment of the intereſt; the monied men ad- 
vance the ſyms to government, upon which 
they gain a Profit 3 and almoſtas faſt as' they 
are paying vp the inſtallments upon that loan 
they receive it back again by various con- 
tracts they have entered into, upon which 
they gain another profit. Now although they 
pay their ſhare of the tax, it muſt be obvious 
that they are conſiderable gainers by war. 
The national debt forms a falſe capital, and 
for every additional accumulation of debt, 
there are ſo many more perſons to be fup- 
ported in indolence at the expence of the in- 
duſtrious; ſo that it is not one of the leaſt of 
the evils of war, that it multiplies the indo- 
lent, and diminifhes the induſtrious, beſides 
rendering the condition of thoſe remaining 
leſs tolerable by the additional burthens they 
33ꝓͤEEõkõk:! 5 ApS 


It is no wonder miniſters find fo little dif- 

ficulty in plunging a nation into war when it 
is recollected Who are the gainers by it: the 
numerqus officers in the army and navy 
loan job er contractors government agents 
with the race of inferior Agents, inſpectors— 
* ſur- 


paſſages from Judge Blackſtone, which will 


Cans the quantity of the property of th 


* {idered, it is not at all increaſed in reality. 


“ ſufficient for the-ereditors.of the public to 


of thoſe debts? the land, 1 rug and 


furveyorsvollectors ſpies informers, with 
the multiplication of places in every depart- 
ment of the ſtate, &c. &c. Daily experience 
teaches us, that - unleſs, men are capable of 
ſubmitting te any miniſterial drudgery, they 
cannot hope for preferment : while baſe. ſer- 
vility, a diſregard. to juſt and honourable 
ſentiments, ab a dereliction of principles are 
too frequently rewarded at the public e 
pence. 15 n 


Iſhall beg leave occaſionally to quote ſome 


ſerve.to ſhew the policy of our rulers in con- 
tinuing this ſyſtem of war and taxation; after 
taking a view of the origin and accumula- 


tion of the national debt, he obſerves, by this 


„Kingdom is greatly increaſed in idea, com- 
« pared with former times; yet if coolly con- 


« tity. of money in the funds, but, where does 
& this money exit? It exiſis only in name, 
* 7n paper, in public faith, in parliamen- 
&« tary ſecurity; and all that is undoubtedly - 


We may boaſt of large fortunes, and a quan- 


rely on; but then what is the pledge, which 
the public faith has paw ned for the ſecurity 


<< the perſonal induſtry of the ſubiect, from 


« whech the money malt ariſes that ſupplic 
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to thoſe who receive them, but they impovyeriſh 
N | > et 
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the ſeveral taxes: In theſe thetefgre, and 


te thele only, the property of the public ere- 
6 ditor does really and intrinſically exiſt, ang 
& of courſe the land, the trade, and the pere 
% ſonal induſtry of individuals, are di- 
% mnifhed in their true value juſt ſo much 
e as they are pledged to anſwer. In ſhort, 
* the property of a creditor of the public, 


* confiſts in à certain portion of the na- 


© fional taxes BY HOW MUCH THEREFORE 
«© HR Is THE RICHER, BY so MUCH THE NA- 
% TION, WHICH PAYS THESE TAXES, Is THE 
k POORER,” | 


Ibis is ſo plain and evident, that I ſhould 
have deemed it ſuperfluous to have quoted the 
learned judge on that point, did we not every 
day hear it inſiſted on by miniſters and their 
adherents, that the country never was ſo proſe 


perous, nor its wealth ſo great; and yet at the 


ſame time three-fourths of the people cannot 
ſubſiſt by their labour or procure a ſufficient 
quantity of whole ſome food for their families; 


and notwithſtanding the numerous "mo eſta- 


blifhments, our priſons and workhoules are 
crowded with miſerable objects. How are theſe 
things to be reconciledt The whole ariſes from 
this grand miſtake: we call our public debts 
property, though in reality they are the certain 
mark and effect of our poverty. It is true that 
While the taxes are paid, they become property 


and 
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and diſtreſs thoſe who have to pay them; and 


if our great capital, immenſe trade and proſ- 
perity, have no better effect than to ſtarve the 
induſtrious and laborious part of the com- 
munity to-enrich the few ; I'pray God we may 
ſpeedily return to our former ſtate. of po- 
Vert. _ 


This difference of opinion therefore, rel. 
pecting the riches and proſperity of the nation 
wholly ariſes from the different mode of af- 
certaining our national wealth, which our 
Heaven- born miniſter has recourſe to, from 
that which ſuch nonſenficat blockheads as 
ADAM Sutrn, BLACKSTONE, and other wri- 
ters of that claſs have adopted. Indeed, if 
you attend to the reaſonings of fuch men, 
you will be induced to believe the country 
never was in ſo diſtreſſed a ſituation; they 
will inform you, that the wealth of a nation 
conſiſts in the general diffuſion of all the com- 
forts, conveniencies, and neceſſaries of life 
through all ranks of the people; but the 
miniffer will tell you in a confident tone, and 


with an air of triumph (and it may be added, 
never fails to convince the majority of his 
hearers) that we have monopolized the trade 
of the whole world, and that our wealth and 
Proſperity are unexampled, and all this he 
proves by the Cuſtom-houſe books the fa- 
cility with which he borrows money - and by 


the. increaſe of the revenue. In ſhort, he 


0:18 4 does 
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does not calculate upon real property but upon 


the debts and paper he has himſelf created, -. 
and the quantity he is able annually to drain 
from an impoveriſhed people. According to 


this mode of reaſoning, the more there is 


taken from any given quantity, the more. 


there muſt remain. 


It is matter of curioſity to obſerve the mi- 
niſter one day repreſenting the flouriſhing 
ſtate of the country, and perhaps the very 


ſame day a committee is appointed to enquire. 


into the cauſe. of the {carcity. At another 
time while he is expatiating on our inex- 
hauſtible reſources, a report is brought up 
from a committee of the houſe, declaring, 
that there is not a ſufficient ſupply of corn in 
the country for its inhabitants, but recom- 
mending ſome unwholeſome ſubſtitute for 
bread. Another day, while he talks of ex- 
pending two hundred millions more to. re- 
ſtore the Bourbon family, a bill is introduced 
to compel the people to cat ſtale bread. , At 
the time he is introducing ſome new tax, a 
worthy member moves * tor leave to bring in 
a bill for the relief of the labouring poor,“ 
who he ſtates cannot ſupport themſelves by 


their labour. Numerous are the inſtances of 


this nature which might be offered. As L 


before remarked, we call our debts property, 


and if we calculate our riches in that manner 
we have nothing more to do but double our 
81150 D 2 debts, 


(_ at- 


debts, and of courſe we double our riches, 
The more therefore we are involved in debt 
and encumbered with taxes, the greater will 
be our proſperity. A quantity of paper, the 

effect of our debts, is brought into circulation 
and ſubſtituted for coin: Paper being plenti- 
ful, every thing elſe becomes ſcarce or dear, 
except labour, which has not riſen in the 


ſame proportion. 


The true way to aſcertain the wealth of a 
nation is, by the quantity and not by the 
nominal value of commodities. Have we 
more gold and ſilver in the country *, a larger 
ſtock of cattle, a greater quantity of corn, of 
manufactured and unmanufactured goods, and 
in ſhort of all manner of commodities than 
we had before the war! I believe the anſwer 
would be, that however the nominal value 
may be raiſed ; however our debt, taxes, and 
paper may be increaſed, yet we have not in- 
creaſed in riches, but that the real property 
in the kingdom is confiderably leſſened, 


Nothing can be more fallactous than re- 
venue calculation formed upon our exports and 
imports. The Cuſtom-houſe books are in 
chat reſpect not to be depended on, entries 


lt has been often remarked, that ſeyen ſhilling pieces 
are not now, more plentiful, nor are oftener to be met 
with in trade, than guineas were before the war com- 


menced. | * — 
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being made conſiderably larger than the actual 
amount; beſides, the nominal value of goods 
is fo much increaſed ſince the war, that if 
the ſame quantity were exported and im- 
ported as before, the money amount of the 
entries would be greater. But above all, the 
prodigious quantity of proviſions, cloathing, 
military and naval ſtores muſt vaſtly f\well 
the accounts in the columns of the Cuſtom- 
houſe books, but inſtead of adding to our 
wealth, the nation thereby is fo much the 
poorer, as we receive nothing back in ex- 
change, Our imports have been increaſed in 
like manner. In conſequence of waſte and 
increaſed conſumption by war, we have been 
under the neceſſity of importing corn and 
other articles to a large amount, which we 
could have grown at home, had our ſoldiers 
been allowed to remain at the plow. 


The operation of the funding ſyſtem tends 
to enrich individuals and impoveriſh the nation, 
the pernicious effects of which were ſeverely 
felt previous to the American war, when our 
national debt was only one hundred and thirty 
millions, At the clofe of that war, it was in- 
creaſed to about two hundred and ſeventy 
millions; the preſent amount is about five 
hundred and ten milllions, fo that with the 
income tax, we have during this war, doubled 
our debts, and expended as much as in all 
the wars this country has been engaged ibs 
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above a century. The miſchief bf ſuch exceſſive. 
folly is incalculable, and muſt inevitably im- 
pede every ſalutary operation of the ſtate. 
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IV. PAPER CURRENCY, | 


Tn conſequence of the rapid iticreaf: of our 
national debt, the country has been inundated 
with paper, not only of the Bank of England 
but of country banks throughout the king- 
dom; * the quantity of this fictitious money 
has had a direct tendency to raife the price of 
every thing elſe; nothing cati be more true 

: 4s: #85 7 Eb Ke 
than the aſſertion, that, if money is dear 
other things muſt be che; and if money be 

cheap every thing elſe muft be dear in pro- 
portion to their relative quantities. The 
bank of England difcounts bills to merchants 


| and private bankers ; that is, they receive | 
| five per cent. for exchanging their paper for 


the paper of individuals (a moft beneficial 
trade) which is liKewife practiſed by private. 


moſt every deſcription, to obtain large prices 
for their commodities; while they can trade 
vpon the © bafelefs fabrick” of paper credit 3 


nen 
Srl Fd. « The Iniquity of Banking“ 


bankers throughout the Kingdom to a moſt * 

dangerous extent. Funded property is trans- ; 
1 ferred with ſo much facility, that the holders 
| find no difficulty in circulating their paper, 5 
I. | > < . "y d | in 0 
| or diſcounting it, which is the fame thing, to 3 
| ten times the amount of their real property. Y 
This enables the farmers,” and dealers of al- 3 
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- unfortunately every thing the poor man con- 
ſumes is thereby advanced. The price of la- 

bour not being raiſed, the labourer is unable 
to procure the neceſſary articles of food and 
raiment for his ſtarving family: not bread 
and meat merely, but coals, candles, leather, 
woollens, cottons, and every article of com- 
mon uſe. Blackſtone obſerves, after ſpeak- 
ing of the national debt, "The enormous 
4 taxes which are raiſed upon the neceſſaries 
of life, for the payment of the intereſt of 
„„ this debt, are a hurt to trade and manu- 
<< factures, ly raiſing the price as well of the 
< artificer's ſubſiſtence as of the raw materials, 
„ and of courſe in a much greater pro- 
hortion the price of the commodity il ſelſ. 
Nay, the very increaſe of paper circu- 
« lation itſelf, when extended beyond what 
ig requrfite for commerce or foreign ex- 
& change, has a natural tendency to en- 
„ creaſe the price of promfions as well as of 
e other merchandize ; for as its effect is to 
„ multiply the caſh of the kingdom, and 
« this to ſuch an extent that much muſt re- 
main unemployed, that caſh which is the 
„ univerſal meaſure in the reſpective values 
of all other commodities muſt necęſſarily 
«6 fink its own value, and every thing elſe 
„ gro comparatively dear.” He proceeds, 
If the whole be owing to ſubjects only, it 
* js their charging the active and induſtrious 
fubject, who pays his ſhare of the taxes, to 


„ main- 


660 
. 4 maintain the indolent and the idle ere 
* lor who receives them 


This increaſe of debt 44 paper, by 11 
creaſing the indolent and diminiſhing the in- 
duſtrious, has cauſed an increaſe; of the luxu- 
Ties and a decreaſe of rhe neceſſaries of life; 
T have heard thoſe who drink expenſive wine 
ſay, this does not affect the poor; but as this 
country is ſupported by its manufactures, 
thoſe things which we give in exchange for 
-wines and all manner of: foreign luxuries, 
would procure vs a ſupply of mote neceſſary 
articles. It is lamentable to behold fo marry 
-thoufands of our fellow-creatures, by the 
ſweat of whoſe. brows all the luxuries of the 
rich are acquired, pining with want; and to 
reflect that their miſerable days are ſhortened 
by exceſſive toil, and the want of ſuch things 
as are neceſſary to ſupport nature. Others 
equally numerous, ſubſiſt on the precazious 
bounty of thoſe wha have acquired a com- 
peteney through toil > Iwill aſk, whether ſuch 
-things ought to be? ought ſo many to live in 
indolence and eaſe at the expence of the la- 
borious, who are unable themſelves to ſubſiſt 
by their labour? We ſhould have no difficulty 
in pronouncing, that country, whereſoever . 

fituated; and OWEver boaſting of its trade 
and manufactures, of its wealth and prof- 
perity, to be in a moſt dreadful ſituation, 3 
10 * are found ing in indalence and 


affluence 


tn) 
vMuence at the public Expence, and wherd 
men, who are able and willing to toil, and 
petforin their task of labour, are never- 
Kaelels unable to gain a ſubſiſtence, | 


In the next place, we well know and moſt 
ſenſibly feel, that the vaſt increaſe of taxes 
which the war has occaſioned, has its influence 
in the evil complained of. Were the con- 
ſumption preciſely the ſame as in time of 
peace, the augmentation of taxes muſt cauſe 
— a proportionate, but a much greater 
mereaſe in the price of commodities; for 
every perſon through whoſe hands they paſs 
muſt charge his {ax upon them. Numberleſs 
inſtances might be produced to ſhew that 
every thing has riſen in price with our debt 
and taxes, but it is ſufficient to refer to the 
American war, as it muſt he within the re- 
collection of many. During that war articles 
roſe gradually with our debt and taxes, and 
after its concluſion, they never returned to 
their former prices; becauſe, when the war 
ended, the taxes were not diſcontinued; while 
the preſent enormous taxes exilt, it is im- 
poſſible things can revert to their former 
channel. | 


According to the votes of the Houſe 
of Commons, which were moved by the 
* * Chan- 


Ta) 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the ex- 


penditure for the yeat , 199 amounted 
59,644,000 it further appeared from the 
ſaid votes, that the ſum of the permanent 
taxes for the year ending the 5th of January 
1793 (previous to the prefent war) was 
14,285,000, that the total amount of perma- 
nent and temporary taxes. for the, year 1799 
may be computed at 36,989,000 ; by, which it 
appears that during the preſent war near- 
ly twenty-three millions ſterling have been 
added to our annual taxes, that the peace eſta- 
bliſhment including the income tax, would be 
34,600,000; thus it follows by the miniſters 
own eſtimate, that if peace had been then 
obtained, one of the bleſſed fruits of this Juſt 
and neceſſury war would have been an increaſe 
of our annual expenditure to the enormous 
amount of C. 18, 630, 822, ſo that all this maſs. 
of debt, which has been accumulating for above 
a century, as before ſtated, has been doubled, and 
an increaſe of eighteen millions a year added to 
our annual taxes, beſides hat may be computed 
for the year 1800. Property to above double 
the amount of the whole ſpecie of the country 
is annually expended, or in other words, a 
the gold and ſilver in the country is collecte 
twice in the year, by the government, and cir- 


— 


culated again through its various agents, except 


what goes abroad, which deficlency is ſupplied 
by paper. | 
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But it is perhaps to the groſs inequality of tax- 
ation that we may aſcribe much of what we 
complain of; for, as I before obſerved, debt 
and taxition have the effect of transferring 
property from the nation at large to affluent 
and indolent individuals. Had the taxes 
fallen equally on all deſcriptions of per- 
ſons, they would fo materially have af- 
fected the miniſters warm ſupporters, that he 
would have found it impoſſible to continue 
the war. I might here be able to ſhew, that 
the whole ſy ſtem of taxation is founded in 
ke [ ſhall exhibit a few inſtances only. 


| By the tax uidbitd horſes, the horſe of forty 
ſhillings value pays as much in duty. as one of 
five hundred pounds; beer brewed for ſale 
pays a duty, which that brewed at home 1s 
exempted from, though few but families of 
property brew at home, while the poorer 


claſſes are obliged to buy that which they 
drink. | 


The dowder tax falls as heavy upon a waiter 
at a tayern as upon a nobleman at court, 'The 
tax on inſurance 1s a tax on calamity : it is 
ſaid to be on property, but men in trade are 
under the neceſſity of inſuring their ſtock 
which is moſtly the property of their credi- 
tors; while perſons of fortune have only their 
houſehold. furniture to inſure. Printed cot- 
tons at Is. 64. per yard, pay as much as thoſe 
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at 66. The tax on perfumery was ſaid to 
produce only { +4,000, maſt. probably not fo. 
much as. was recovered in, penalties: by in- 
formers, Many other ſuch inſtances. might 
be enumerated, When taxes fall ſo heavy, 
{ſurely great pains ought to be taken that they 
are borne equally and impartially. But the 
late rapid and, aſtoniſhing advance upon all 
the neceſſaries of life, is, perhaps, more to 
be attributed to the new and ſolid ſyſtem of 
finance than, to any ather cauſe, both from 
its magnitude and partial operation. 


' Aﬀer the aſſeſſed tax bill had paſſed, his 


Majeſty, in his ſpeech, July 29, 1798, on 
Ge prorogation, of. parliament, ſays as fol- 
R | | 


: « U of the Houſe of Commons, 


„The extenfrve and equitable ſcheme of 


* contribution, by which: fo large a propor- 
tion of our expences will be defrayed 
* within the year, has defeated the expecta- 
tion of THOSE whe vainly Roped to ex- 
, hauſe our means and lo deſtroy oun public 
A i „„ ee e 


Such was the language held out to us aſter 
the paſſing of this famous bill. Who they are, 
h vainly hoped to exhauſt our means: and: 
to deſtroy our public. credit, whether fo- 
_ reign, or domeſtie, we are leſt aries 
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but it will apply to none ſo truly as to thoſe 
who have had the conducting of our public 
affairs. Had the councils of thoſe who have 
oppoſed. this iniquitous {y ſyſtem been endes 
to, the enormous increaſe of public debt might 
have been avoided; and thouſands of our fel- 
low creatures preſerved from deſttuction. 
The repeated overtures for the termination of 
hoſtilities will far more exonerate our ene- 
mics from ſuch adeſign, than thoſe miniſters 
who arrogantly refuſed to liſten to them. 
Either the nation muſt deſtroy public credit, 
« or public credit will deſtroy the nation; it 
eis impoſſible they can both ſubſiſt after the 
© manner they have hitherto been managed, 
ee in this, as 2 as other countries“ (ſays 
Hume.) Perhaps it would have proved a 
fortunate circumſtance for the nation had the 
miniſter long ago arrived at this point; to 
which he has, with ſuch gigantic ſtrides been 
advancing. It would have ſhortened the 
duration of a war the moſt calamitous and 
diſgraceful this country ever embarked in. 


That taxes ſhould. be Penn EW and pro- 
portionably levied according to the property 
of individuals, as near as can be aſcertained, 
muſt be univerſally admitted: Some inequa- 
lity would, Joabtlefs, be unavoidable; and 
which would not. create much alarm where 
taxes fall light, but ſurely, when taxes to the 
aſtoniſhing. ameunt of thirty-fx millions per 


0 annum, 
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annum, beſides the expence of collecting, — 
when the enormous and increaſing poors rates, 
and other parochial taxes, for ſupp! mentary 
militia, cavalry, &c. are drained from the peo- 
ple; ſuch inequality then becomes intolerable, 
and ought to be particularly guarded againſt. 

Without ſtopping to enquire whether it be 
pothble for the people to ſupport ſuch grievous 
exactions; or whether it be poſſible for civil 
liberty to exiſt in a country under ſuch ex- 
tenſive influence as they naturally create; and 


paſting over the conſideration of the arbi- 


trary and vexatious mode of collection, I 
ſhall proceed to point out the glaring in- 
equality of this new and ſtrong ſyſtem of 
finance, which the miniſter bas termed an 
witable ſcheme; conceiving that many of 
the evils we now deep ſpring je 'this 


ſource. 


The nden Hem no longer to be te- 
hed on, and the tripple aſſeſſmeũit fince con- 
feſſedly failing, the miniſter diſcovered that 
this extenſive and equitable ſcheme operated 
as the people in their various public meetings 
predicted, namely, that it would not be 
nearly ſo productive as the miniſter vainly 

eſtimated it, and would tend to de reſs the, 
induſtrious and laborious parts of _ barks! 
munity, while thoſe Who poſſeſſed large and 
permanent property would be in many caſes 


_— exempted." His iextEriterion' for 


tr pro; 
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property was income. In ſome caſes this 
tax has reached thoſe who were warm ſup- 

orters of the war, and who. before contri- 
—— bat little to its expence, but in many 
caſes it has proved more injurious than the 
former, and far more partial and vexatious in 
its operation. lis 


Can any thing equal the injuſtice of a an im- 


poſt which propoles to tax income, without 


the leaſt diſcrimination between the income 
derived from labour, annuities, leaſcholds, 
&c. and the income ariſing from permanent 
property? It appears from the firſt view. fo 
flagrant, that arguments to prove its partiality 
can hardly be neceſſary. To ſhew, however, 
the degree of enormity of this equitable 


ſcheme, which- has contributed above an 


other to the alarming and exorbitant price of 
every article of conſumption, (and which 1 


think the nation cannot long bear); it will be 


ſufficient to at. a very few caſes only. 
7 N 
Aman — * commences buſineſs with a thou- 


fand pounds, may for ſeven years be diminiſh- 


ing his ſmall capital, in eſtabliſhing a trade 
or making uſeful experiments. The moment 
he begins to reap the fruit of his ingenuity and 
labour, the miniſter comes and lays hold of 
bim with his equitable ſcheme; it is then 
ſnatched from him, and although without 
property himſelf, he muſt contribute as much 


1 | for 


. 


&) 
| tor ſupporting the war, which minifers tei! 
Aſus for the preſervation of property, as the 
mian with a eapital of ten of twenty thouſand 
s out of trade: and his family, who de- 
pend upon anal exertions for fopport 
may in — Ps jure in trade, ſicknels, 
death, be conngued to beggary. 


Beſides, it frequetitly happens that men in 
buſinels may not only have no income ſome 
years, but may be confiderable loſers. If, for 
inſtance, a tradeſman's income laſt year was 
. 200, and he pays the tax upon it; the next 
year ſhould he loſe {.400 by bad debts or 
otherwiſe, he would not have the money he 
paid laſt year refunded, as in juſtice he o 
to have; but upon a degrading expoſition of 
his circumſtances would have no tax to pay 
tho ſecond year. If the third year he ſhould 
„ gain f .200, he would have twenty pounds to 
pay, ſo that in three years he would pay 
4. 40 income tax, although in the ſame three 
years he had not &tned a fingle farthing; 
ing loft as much the ſecond year as 
ray in the other two. Ns 
. 5 
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This is not ſuppoſing a thisx which War th 
ſcarcely ever happen, but what frequently apf 
does occur to moſt men in trade, and to a 5 
much greater extent. It is far from an ex- { 
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treme caſe; it is no uncommon thing for a 
commercial houſe to loſe as much in one 
1 4 Y rea 
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yeat as it has gained in ſeven. But what adds 
to the cruelty of the tax is, that while the 
property in trade thus taxed, is liable to ſuch 
fluctations; and thoſe ſo often occaſioned by 
the war; the monied man who has amaſſed 
wealth, and eſpecially the land owner, who 
regularly receives his rent, and who is far 
from ſuffering in his property, finds his land 
increaſed in value, though taxed conſiderably 
higher. The ſtockholder is ſtill better off, 
for although the miniſter laid conſiderable 
ſtreſs upon the excellence of this ſcheme, 
which would compriſe. funded property which 
had hitherto entirely eſcaped taxation; yet it 
is a moſt remarkable fact worth attending to, 
_ that funded property has paid nothing; for 
immediately after this tax was laid the funds 
roſe invalue thirty per cent.—ſo that if a man 
were now to ſell out, he would gain by that 
advance confiderably more than would pay 
the tax on income to the preſent time. 


Again, annuities and income” from leaſe- 
holds, which may expire in a few years, or 
even in a ſingle year, pay the ſame as a free- 
| hold eſtate. I cannot better illuſtrate this 
4 than by a ſimple ſtatement which has already 
of appeared before the public; "ro 


Owners of land L. od per annum, worth 
415,000, will pay a tax of J. 50, when he 
ies his family will have J. 15, % % .. 
STEEL F ä Annui- 
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Annuitants of . 500 per Annan worth 
* 4,000, will pay . 50, when he mies his 
family will have nothing 
Prades, profeſſions, &c. of . 500! e 
worth nothing, will pay . 50, when the 
tradeſman dies his family will da nothing. 10 

51 b ab de what Gegnenify ant 
occur, that the man Who has no property, 
the man Who has . 4, oo, and the man who 
has C. 1 5, ooo, will all pay alike; but the caſe 
before ſtated ſhews What is equally true, 
that the man who has been loting,; and who 

may not have five ſhillings in the pound, will 
in many caſes pay as much, to the great in- 
* and Ferhape ruin af his Ronan: | 


F Wc to cluſtrats the operition: of this 
tax, let us ſuppoſe a country town (which 
will apply to the whole nation as well as to 
any part) the whole money expended by the 


land owners and the farmers in the neigh- 


bourhood to be . io, ooo; the income Tax 


reduces it to 4. 9, oo. Lo pay this tax the 
farmer raiſes the price of his produce equal 
to his tax. Ihe traders; then have one- tenth 
of their income to pay, loſe one-tenth of 
their trade, and pay one: tenth more for what 
they conſunie, which inſtead of one-tenth, the 


income tax in this manner takes three-teriths. 
| The. trader's only alrernative will be to act 


in iis: own defence AS well as he can, by 


8 
1 
0 . 
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raiſing the price of his commodities? it is 


obvious then that this tax | muſt raid the 


Aur of tale article FI conſiderably... - 
ol * 


* 
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A man's income can, properly ſpeak ing, bo 
only that part Which remains after his other 
taxes are paid. This ten per cent. being paid 
on the other taxes as well as in addition to 
them, taking all the direct and indirect taxes 


into conſideration, with poors rates and other 


parochial taxes, militia, cavalry, &c. inſtead 
of paying one-tenth of income, it will be 
found to be one- half, or perhaps nearer three- 
n £7 
Jam Da WES aware. that it may be ſaid, 
were taxes equitably laid, they would have 
the ſame effect in raiſing the prices of com- 
modities; this is true, as. much ſo, as if laid 
directly upon the particular articles; but in 
that caſe, they would not ſo elfectually tend 
to aggrandize the few at the expence of the 
many. There would be fewer luxuries, and 


leſs want of the neceſſaries of life. The 


middle and poorer claſſes would however, even 


in that caſe, feel the preſſure more ſeverely, 
as they have no ſuperfluities to diſpenſe with, 


but ja what will ſatisfy their wants ; while 
on the other hand, {ome feel no inconvenience 
from war, but on the contrar Ys find in it a 


| mary en ne 
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lives and fortunes for the ſupport of the war, 
have been the greateſt gainers by it, Indee 


I have not met with one ſolitary inſtance of 
any perſon facrificing either his life or his for- 


tune in its ſupport, although I know many 
who have amaſſed prodigious wealth by it. 
But What moſt ſurpriſes us is, that thoſe who 
muſt pay and who can have nothing to gain, 
by war, ſhould ſuffer themſelves. to be de- 
luded by ſuch empty and idle declarations. 


I have dwelt longer on the income tax than 
ſome may deem neceſſary, becauſe I think it 
of ſo pernicious a nature as to be utterly in- 
tolerable for any length of time. It can be 
of little conſequence to the people that the 
law protects their perſons and property from 
the violence of their neighbours; if the go- 
vernment can lay its heavy hand on the tenth 
part of every man's income, and not only 
contrary to the ſpirit and maxims of our laws, 
compel him to give evidence againſt himſelf, 
and that too by a degrading expoſure of his 
moſt private concerns; nk if the commiſ- 
ſioners ſhould be diſſatisfied with his ſtate- 
ment, they may, upon the information of 
ſpies and informers, increaſe his aſſeſſment, 


and ſubje& him to the moſt ignominious pu- 


niſhment, and all this for errors which he 
might have inadvertently committed. Should 


his 


As far as my obſervation has gone, thoſe 
who have been the loudeſt in pledging their 


( 45 ) 
his | innocence afterwards; be made plainly to 
appeal, he has no remedy ! Well might 
Adam Smith obſerve, that in ſuch - caſes, 
+6 ''The law, contrary to all the ordinary prin- 
&©. ples of juſtice, firſt creates the temptation, 
and then punithes thoſe who yield to it; 
and it commonly enhances the puniſh- 
ment in proportion to the very circum- 
ſtance which ought certainly to alleviate 
it, the temptation to coramit the crime; 
* ſo that by"a law a crime is made, and | 
&* then a puniſhment for commatting it. It \| 
ſuch be the ſyſtem to be acted on, - moſt truly | ) 
was it ſaid by Mr. Tierney, © this is not a : li 
country for an honeſt man to live in,” — 2 9 
& An inquifition,“ ſays Dr. Smith, © into | 
| 


cc 


6 every man's private circumſtances, and an 0 
“ inquiſition, which in order to accommo- | 
& date the tax to them, watched over all the 
“s fluQations of his fortune, would be a ſource 
* of ſuch. continual. and endleſs vexation 
4 , no. peo le could ' ſupport and can bY 
Engliſhmen ſupport it? Is this the ſoil moſt #0 
congenial to ſuch a meaſure, and that for the 0 
ſupport of a war ſaid to be for the preſerva- 0 
tion of property? we. are told, that we ſhould | } 
give a part to preſerve the whole; while, as I 1 i 
| Have already'ſheyn, the man who has no pro- 9 
perty but the produce of his labour, muſt, 
by this tax pay as much, often more than, he 
who has an independent fortune. 
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I have 
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1 have entered more fully into this ſubject 

than I at firſt intended, conceiving it to be 

of infinite importance; as it is to the war, 

and thoſe circumſtances connected with it, 

we may juſtly attribute our preſent grievances} 

the miniſter, Iknow, has denounced vengeance 

againſt thoſe who ſhould dare to connec the 

preſent ſcarcity: with the war ret all ra- 

. men | know, and. honeſt men 

not be erred fror declaring, that 

bs 2 reſent. famine and diſtreſs proceed 

ow, IM gauſe. The war has created 

7 2 . 4 5a, to pay the intereſt of which . 

. enormons e have been levied, not les 
. 


9 * Phe Chancellor of the Faith in anſwer to 
— obſervations from Mr. Tierney laſt ſeſſion, declared 

* That nothing could be more atrocious . than for any 

man to endeayfour to connect the preſent ſcarcity with 

© the war; but when we now hear Mr. Dundas aſſert 

this to be © the moſt ſucceſsful war this country was .ever 

« engaged in 3”? and Lord Grenville, after the anſwer he 

ſo lately returned to the overtures of the French Conſul, 
and the unqualified abuſe he and his colleagues beſtowed 
upon him, now declaring, That he bad no 1ifficulty in 

« Rating, that if Bonaparte were inclined fer a peace, he was, 

in a ſituation to conclude it, and it waz not for us to queſtion 

his title, or the meaus' by which he acquired it; after 

| fuch declarations I. ſay, ſurely no great regard ſhould 
| be paid to the aſſertions ,; of theſe gentlemen, _ They. 
| | muſt imagine- no; ab urdity too groſs for the people to, 
| ſwallow. It will well for h ai wen the day of 
| reckoning comes (and [ſurely zit will come) if the coun- 
try ſhould think that, 2 eee L for the 
millions they have ſquandered; , and the numerous taxes 
they have ſacrificed in this 7%, necefary, and above all, 


is face F war. g 
grie vous 
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| grievous from the mode of collection and 
partial operation, than from their prodigious” 
magnitude, which has produced 'an immenſe 
quantity of paper money. To theſe and the 
8 waſte of war, is the preſent ſcarcity owing, 
| as alſo the advanced price of every article of 
| Woch undes thing. ahh (ho talk = 
#464 1 87 C33 $ $1 4/£3 
Our annual expenditure has been for the 
| laſt ſeven years about ſixty millions ſterling, 
| a great portion of which has been ſent out of 
the country, never to return, in loans and 
fubſidies to our good and faithful allies, the 
KING of PRussiA, EMPEROR of GERMANY, 
EMPEROR of RussIA, KING of SARDINIA, 
&c. &c. We cannot reflect without amaze- 
ment, upon a bare ſimple ſtatement of theſe 
facts, nor contemplate without horror, the 
extraordinary influence connected with this 
ſyſtemm th 1 er . 


I ſhall refer my readers to the opinion 
of Blackſtone, upon the dangerous influence 
Vu hich it muſt neceſſarily create in the crown, 
and this I the more readily do, on account of 
his known attachment to that brauch of the 
conſtitution; and becauſe it was publiſhed 
previous to the American war, and before 
that influence had attained its preſent alarm- 
ing height, as well as becauſe his opinion 
will be: free from the charge of having im- 
bibed prejudices, to which any writer of the 
A preſent 
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preſent: times may be thought liable. 4 The: 
* inſtruments of power“ (ſays the venerable; 
author) are not perhaps ſo open and avowed: 
as they formerly were, and therefore are 
4 the leſs liable to jealous and invidious re- 
4 flections, but they are not the weaker om 
& that account; in ſhort, our national debt 
© and taxes, (beſides the inconveniences be- 

c fore; mentioned) have alſo, in their natural 
« conſequences, thrown ſuch a, weight of 
„ tower into the: executive ſcale of governs: 
ment as we cannot think was intended by 
our patriot anceſtors, ung gloriou/ly 
« 'ſtruggled for the abolition of the then for- 
« midable parts of the prerogative, and by 
* an, unaccountable want of - foreſight, eſta- 
« bliſhed this ſyſtem in their ſtead; The 
<«< entire collection and management of ſo 
e vaſt a revenue being placed in the hands of 


the crown, have given rife to ſuch a mul- 
« trtude of new officers, created by, and re- 
e movable at, the royal pleaſure, that they 
% have extended the influence of govern- 
tei ment to every corner of the nation: Wits 
<. neſs the commiſſioners and - multitude of 
„ ' dependents in the cuſtoms, in every part of 
the kingdom; commiſſioners of ' exciſe, 
and their numerous ſubalterns, in every 
inland place, poſt- maſters and their ſer- 
vants, planted in every town, and upon 
<< -every public road; commiſſioners of ſtamp 
„ and their diftributors, which are full as 
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* berg fa tas; umerous ; the officers 
© of che falt duty, 15 


c e 00h, which ed 4 ſpecies 
#' of the exciſe, and. Londucten in the ame 
* 0 e made a diſtinct corps from 
* "ordinary managers of that revenue; 
v6 Tx S* 9185491 1311124. 
ſurveyors of houſes and windows, the re- 
&© ceivers of the land tax, managers of. lot- 


- « * 
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© teries, . and - commiſſioners of , hackney 
&* coaches ; all Wich are mediately or im- 
* medlateſy appointed by the crown, and re- 
* thoyeable at pleaſure, without any reaſon 
„ Affigned. Theſe, it requires but little pene- 
* tration to ſee, muſt give that power on 
* which they depend for ſubſiſtence, . an in- 
* rence moſt amazingly exlenfive 5. to this 
„may be added, the frequent opportunities of 
* conferring particular obligations, by pre- 
* ference in loans, fubfcriptions, tickets, re- 
&© mittinces, and other money tranſactions, 
«which wil greatly increaſc this influence, 
% and that over thoſe perſons: whoſe attach- 
* ment, on aęcgunt of their wealthy is fre- 
« dc mot deftrable.. AN this. tho nar 
„ taral, although perhaps the unforeſeen 
conſequence of creating our funds of cre- 
dit, and to ſupport them, eſtabliſhing our 
prelent perpetual taxes, the whole of which 
* id new Re the F. fterztion, 1660, and by 
fut the greater part fince the revolution, 
„ r689. The fame may be ſaid with regard 
te the officers of the army and the places 
* which the army has created, all which put 
99" of together 
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0 Rut though this 'profuſion of * fs 


„ ſhould have Tio effect in individuals, there 


% is ſtill another newly acquired branch of 


power, and that has fit the influence only, 


but the force of a diſciplined army; 
indeed ultimately by the people, hut im- 
mediately by the crown: raiſed . by. the 
crown, officered x the crown, commanded 
«by the crown. hey are, kept ou foot, it 
-<« is true, only from year to year, and that 
by the power of e but during 
2 that eay they mi, FL, Te mature our 
4% C071 wtution, 1f raiſed at all, be at K Wal. 
** t dt hal of The Grown, 18 Fog Woe” 
„ Add to all this, that befedes "the. Civ 
« lift, the immenſe revenue of almoſt ſeven 
e millions erling, which, is annually paid 
to the . creditors of the public, or carried 
to the ſinking fund, is firſt depoſited in the 
«royal exchequer, and thence iſſued out to 
'« the reſpective offices for payment, Which 
eſe alſo when well coulidered, will 1 | to 
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i If the learned judge imagined the extraor-. 
8 dinary influence the crown derived from the 
f long and afflicting catalogue of offices, &c. 

; he has enumerated, * was more than our pa- 
5 e triot anceſtors intended:“ if he was of 
8 opinion that the debt, the taxes, and the 
e paper adds could have ſuch an effect. 
f mm rang the prices of articles of con- 

„  /Sumplion in his time, when our national 
debt was only about one hundred and thirty 
= millions, and the annual taxes only about 


ke ſever millions; what would he have thought 
with the addition of upwards of one hundred, 
it millions to: our debt by the American war, 
at and above two hundred and fifty millions 
g more by the preſent war, and that were 


eace immediately reſtored, our annual tae s 


* | 
1 would be Yared from ſeven. to about 1 725 
ſix millions ſterling / This is not all, for 
2 our patriot miniſters have „ 5 a deter- 
nl BY ination to perſiſt in the war, ſhould it coſt 
en two hundred millions more. Could he view 
id MY our preſent military eſtabliſhment, with bar- 
ed rache throughout the country—had he * wit- 
he ud the profiigate expenditure. of the public 
to MW money t ie contempt for public opinion in- 
ch 9u7/torial tribunals eftabliſhed throughout 
to / kingdom, before whom men were oblzged 
t- 0 lay open their moſt private concerns —the 
6 habeas corpus act ſuſpended—the liberty of 
the preſs deſtroyed—and.the pepole reſiricted, 


t# rom deliberating upon matters of. public 


G 2 grievances; 
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grievances ; had he witneſſed theſe things, 
what muſt Rave been his ſenſation ?P..  _ 
Upon viewing the melancholy picture, 
Which the learned judge has ſet before us, and 
turning our eye to more recent events of ſuch, 
dread! t' enormity, how muſt our indigna- 
tion riſe, eſpecially when it is conſidered that 
all our calamities have ariſen from a conteſt 
as unjuſt and as unneceſſary, as it has proved 
unfartunate and difaſtrouns.. 


Me commenced the war in alliance with 
the principal powers of Europe, moſt of whom 
have not only deſerted us, or have been de- 
tached from vs by conqueſt, but have formed 
alliances with France. Our profeſſed object 
for entering into the war was the protection 
of our allies, and nothing ſhort of indemutity 
for the paſt and ſecurity 407 the future, was 
vociferated by our miniſters. 'The French 
have effected the conqueſt of Holland, the 
Netherlands, Italy, and a conſiderable part 
of Germany, to ſay nothing of Switzerland 
and Egypt. We have expended millions of 
money, have occaſioned a vaſt effuſion of 
blood, doubled our debts, trebled our taxes, 
and by waſte and prodigality, have nearly re- 
_ duced the nation to a /tate of "fam ine; and 
ſo effeQually, has the country been drained 
of its gold and ſilver, as well as of its pro- 
yigons, that we are to ſubjoin the ſtappage of 
| 5 "i Y : WS 7 Kh yy ; 1 0 48 wg 'the 
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the Bank, and a ſubſtitute of paper for the 


precious metals to the endleſs catalogue of 


In this degrading ſituation, the Emperor of 
Germany, our only remaining ally, is com- 
pelled perhaps to negociate a peace without us; 
and inead of boldly demanding indemnityſor 


the paſt and ſecurity for the future. le re- 


fiitution of Belgium an evacuation of 
Ttaly—the reinſtatement of the Stadtholder 
and the reftoration of the Bourbon fa- 

mily to the throne 'of France—-we have been 
baſdly and ſneakingly ſoliciting permiſſion to 
be admitted to a joint negociation with the 
Emperor, while twenty or thirty thouſand of 
aur brave men are wandering about the ſeas 
without any definite or practicable object in 
view, waſting thoſe ſtores which ought to 
have ſupplied our wants at home. | 


This is what miniſters will call the reſult of 
experience ,and'the evidence of facts, which 
we have to ſubmit. to, after their inſolent and 
arrogant rejection of the overtures of the 
French, conſul, We muſt, however, acknow- 
ledge that after exhauſting the nation for ſeven 
years in a laviſh and deſtructive war, we were 
at length, and for the firſt time, honeſth in- 
3 3 . e | 2 ts wet? 
Trhe rehla mg that family on the throne of 
France, , who; had ever: been the: bittereſt and. 
malt implacable enemies of this country. 
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- Our miniſter row meets” the parliament 
without à ſingle flouriſh, and although no g0 


vernment which France has yet had, has been 


capable of maintaining the accuſtomed rela- 
tron of peace and amity; and notwithſtanding 
al his former bluſter; he is now ready to 

give ſtriking proofs of his earneſt dete of 
6 peace,” by humbly treating with this 
% child and champion of Jacobiniſm“ mi, 


bis Ae uſurper, 


Auch are the chimerica] as whimſical ob- 
jects upon which the blood and treaſure of a 
patient, loyal, and ſuifering people are pro- 
fuſely laviſhed, and the nation ſo far exhauſted 
as to be rendered perhaps incapable of-making, 
at ſome future period, a great and neceſſary 
ſtruggle; and this merely to aſcertain in the 
language of Mr. Fox, < whether the charac- 
ter of an indiidual is fo h or bad as mini. 
ters imagined N. 


* 


10 N long this ene can bt, or to what 
extent taxation may be carried, has been 
the ſubject of conſideration and wonder to 
many of the ableſt writers this country has 
produced; and although the fluctuating ſtate 
of trade and population, with the diflenty of 
calculating on, human credulity,' has Knete 


it impoſſible to mark out its boundaries with 


any degree of preeiſion; yet writers: ſeem 
A W N. N nun be W 
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and that we are rapidly advancing towards 
that point beyond which we cannot go. The 
whole fabric'reſting an opinion, the moſt tri- 
vial circumſtances by turning that opinion, 
may, in a moment bring it to the ground. To 
What an aul and perilous fituation chen ha 
the blind infatuation and deſperate folly of a 
weak and ambitious adminiſtration reduced 
this once great and happy nation, by raſhly 
plunging it moſt unneceſſarily into a ruinous 
and deſtructive war, and obſtinately perſiſting 
in the diſaſtrous conteſt in contempt of expe» 
TVVVVVVJ c 
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ſeareity and extriVagant price of 125 Ar 
ticle of confurgiptivti Arife Hor E preſent 
deſtructive arrd unfbrtunate . and 1 Cir- 
curirſtances cormected with it thalf [ peu? 
proceed to point gut, fich A my 


move the evif. fr the firft place, ro re 1eVE 
our immediate and moſt prefling wants, We 
ſhould by every means encourage the impor- 
tation of foreign corn; but as I have before 
ſhewn, we cannot from this or any partial 


| meaſure hope to reduce very materially the 


preſent prices, or prevent the recurrence of 
the evil. Temporary expedients will not do; 
bold and deciſive meaſures muſt be reſorted to; 
and that ſpeedily, otherwiſe national ruin is 
inevitable. For the man poſſeſſing two or 


three hundred a year, finding he cannot ſub- 


ſiſt here with that comfort and deceney he 
had been accuſtomed to do, will quickly re- 


move whither he can hve at half the ex- 


pence, free from the frequent and vexatious 


vifſits of the tax gatherer. The merchant and 
the manufacturer who may depend, perhaps 

wholly upon foreign trade, will diſcover that 
they can carry on their concerns where la- 


ir 


er, * their expences leſs. 
ThE 


pilgmerit would, m a confiderable ee | 


( 92 ) 


The labourer. and the mechanic, not able. to 
ſubſiſt by their labour: will alſo {eek for ſup- 
port in another, glime. Unleſs. We, take 
the neceſſary: precautions, to prevent the 
temptation to emigrate, by N timely refor- 
mations;;it will be too late, when Once they 
have put their deſign, i into practice. We have 
examples all, over;the world, that when, once 
a trade pr, manufaQory has been turned out of 
its regular .courſe, at ſcarcely eyer returns 
to its former channel. Thoſe remaining 
vu ill be unable to ſuſtain the prodigious weight 
of debt] and; taxes, the country aachen 
Aae nts. irretrieyable uin. 4 liebe 27 
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\ The: firſt object therefore ſhould, be to 28 
an immediate ſtop to this dreadful . 
of en and bor neee rar NG 
Wenz, 12 (I 001) iiber 11 232 
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The; next * ſhould; be 0 1; pre the 
widely extended corruptions and ab u (cs in 
every department of the ſtate, hy which our 
aunnal, burthens Would he. confiderably 

lightened. Our national debt by the ſame 
means might be diminiched, were a part of 
the ſavings appropriated to that purpoſe. At 
no time, and ſurely not at the preſent, ſhould 
the country be encumbered with ſuch a for- 
midable phalanx of unneceſſary. placemen 
and penſioners, . with , crowds of court ſyco- 


phants, &c. who prey upon its very vitals. 
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Waere theſe difgraceful ahd. uſeleſs Laddh 


penditure effected, net Unly a vaſt expence 
Would be Javed, bur the tin would be 
invigorated: the people Would reſume their 
Batlenal character, #nl feel an intereſt in ſup⸗ 
porting the conſtitution of their anceſtors, 
when onct reſtored to them, / free: from the 
disſigufe ments it has undergone bythe raſh 


and Innovating! Hands of- uffſkilfuf and de. 


bignitg politzes as. 
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b 5. As a mbaſure of 5 public ablity TWould 
next adviſe the throwing as much as 'poffible 
of the waſte lands into cultivation. It is a 
moſt afflicring fight, while) we hear of people 
periſhing for v Fant, and are under apprelienſion 
of famine to ſet the vaſt quantity of land 1y- 
in uſeleſs, event ſurrounding the metropolis, 
where land lets at from three pounds to ſeven 


pounds an acte. It. Has been eſtimated that 


in Great Britain, according. to the computa. 
ir there are upwards 
of twentyctwo milos f acres of waſte land, 
much of this may be unit for cultivation, but 
ſurely a ſufficient quantity might immediately 


tion of Sir John Sinclat 


be brought into cultivation, 10 as to afford an 
adequate tap of grain without our having 
nportation,” which is always at- 
tended with ex pence and uncertainty. Will 


any man ſay this meaſure ought not to be im- 


ne 7a adopted? [THE beate of the country 


the 


aboliſhed, and d reform in the public ex- 
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the wants of tlie people, imperioufly demand 
ſuch a meaſure! But it ought to be done on 


a ſcale that w ouldprove moſt beneficiab to the 


people, to as to form ſmall farms of fifty and 
not exceeding one hundred acres, and let on 
leaſes at moderate rents, the vecupiers being 
obliged: to build farm houſes, barns fand other 
couveniences. I hardly oof mention the 

advantage derivable from having the farms li- 
mited to a certam quantity of land; the 
better. effect aneh, above à certain 
number of een at Ons! erm ſhould be bea- 
Wy taxed. 1 otitis i; Tot 1 


| of ew L 
y 3 dJ 11405111 4 1.6 11811 4 110 1771 is & 


The conſolidation of farms hai W Pl 
great means of enhancing the price of gran, 
butter, cheeſe, meat, poultry, &e. There 
being little competition, the large farmers 
gain greater prices, eſpecially by means of the 
paper in circulation, which enables them to 
hold the produce of their farms longer from 
the public. Beſides all Which, ſmall farmers 


cultivate. their land better, and attend to the 


dairy, poultry, &c. which is top troubleſome 
for thoſe who have a great extent of land, 
and who regard ſuch things as trifling objects. 
There is great waſte in large farms, both in 
the field and at the barn door, which is not 
the caſe with ſmall farmers who can attend 


to their own OO and of courſe ſuffer no- 
Fang (a be loſt. 69 41979 alt 
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The Crown lands, if ſold, would liqui- 
date a conſiderable patt of the national 
debt, and is a meaſure which ought to be 
immediately reſorted too 
go J rin £196 baibtitid ago ese 

I know not whether the next meaſure 
which I have to propoſe. has occurred to 
any one elſe, but it is one upon which I 
have often reflected, and of which I form 
the moſt ſanguine epectation. I am per- 
ſuaded that if it were carried into effect, it 
© would not only relieve the poorer claſſes of 
ſociety, but contribute more to their hap- 
pineſs and comfort than any meaſure yet, 


4 "IF . , * 2 * 
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if 


I have ſeen it ſomewhere remarked, that 
the cottages have of late years decreaſed 
in number 22,000, They are likely to de- 
creaſe ſtill more: for thoſe we ſtill Tee, are 
moſtly very miſerable hovels. People who 
let cottages to the poor, find ſo much diffi- 
culty in obtaining their rent, and ſeel ſo 
much reluctance to enforce its payment, 
that many are induced to pull down theſe 
wretched habitations, and there are few 
diſpofed to build ethers in their room. 
This is a ſubject which"has' a powerful 

WELLS SHEET. DUM OT en enn ee een 
In almoſt every part of the country there 
are pieces of waſte lang by the road ſides, 
1 | G10 R from 
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from halſ an acre to twenty acres the plan 
I would recommend is that convenient 


ſpots ſhould be ſelected for the purpeſe of 


erecting cottages containing four rooms 
each, ſome with half an acre, and others 


with an acre to each cottage, (or perhaps 


double that quantity) for the growth of 
potatoes, &c. and let at ſmall rents. Thoſe 
with the ſmalleſt quantity of land to ſuch 


| labourers or mechanics who are married, 


and whole family does not exceed three or 


four children: thoſe with the larger quan- 


tity of land may be appropriated to fa- 


milies which exceed that number. But the 
advantages reſulting from this meaſure 


would be more immediately felt in the 
neighbourhood of all our manufacturing 
towns, where a great number of perſons 
are crowded together, and employed in the 
different trades and where they ſuſtain irre- 
parable injury in their health from confine- 
ment. To weavers, for inſtance, with ma- 


ny athers, it would afford pleaſure and pro- 


fit, and be highly conducive to their 
health. The cottages' might be built by 
the different pariſhes to which the land be- 
longs, and the rents go in aid of the poor's 
rate. This in time would be almoſt a ſuffi- 
cienti fund for the relief of ſuch as become 
incapable of labour. I ſhould think the 
utility of ſuch a meaſure; muſt be too ob- 


vious to require any other recommendation 


45015 2 for 


pleaſant and rural villages; 
to the pleaſure: and the fafety: 
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ſor its adaption ; but; I ſhall make ae 
remarks that the plan may be fully under} 
Rood: Amillion and a half of ſuch cot: 

tages might be built, which would hring 
a millidn acres of land (or more if found ne- 
ceſſaryq into cultivation, Which are now y- 
ing entirely uſeleſs. The number of cottages 
ſhould be ſuch, as that one might be allot. 
ted to every married perſon with a family, 


who might require it. Theſe poor fat 
milies, by growing their own potatoes and 


garden: ſtuff, would not only fave the ſum 
they paid for their purchaſe; but the land 
whichtuſed to ſupply them wih ſuch ar- 


ſughras growing wheat; & c. Such à mea- 
ſure. would be a powerful inducement to 
the poor man to remain at home with his 


ſamily, inſtead of reſorting ta the public, 


heuſe; : He and his ehildren would work 
in the garden occaſtonally for pleaſure ar 
proſit alter the uſual hours of labdur. Thus 
when, out of work; he would emplay his 
time to advantage, without becoming n 

burthen to ſociety; - His ehildren [able 
would, from: example, be gradually trained 
up to habits of induſtey. In ſhlort, the man 


and his family, would feel a littld indepen- 


dence dn ſoeiety: the cottages Would fam 
a gre ati add 

of trayallers 
on the roads. : Pheomeaſure;; when re - 
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nie wee , debe ppþd as there 

y be ſomething valuable in 
the ground which the renter would be un- 
willing to loſe, it would always be focfar a 


would general 


Kind of ſecurityſor ie rent... 
biuq 10999D il £4998 buon nE uv 


At preſent qhbourers ſuffer great 


t incbns 


venientes by bei | frequently obli % 
| les to tt n 
carry their proviſions with, 


80 'tw Gor three miles tb their w. 
unleſst dal | 
they Neve nearly as far 10 go 10 obtainou 


ſupply. “/ Thofe whe travel, from the un. 


ture of their work, are under che nedeſſity 
of procuring! lodging in publio houſes, 
where they Are induced to ſpend their mo- 
ney in liquors, to the injury of their health 
deſtruction of their morals, and the impo- 
veriſhmegt of their families. Suck perſbns 
might lodge with the cnttagers ini theſe 
| ee abitations, and might likewiſe 


e thence ſupplied with articles of conti 


uſe, ſuch as rad, cheeſe, butter, badoen; 


eggs, &c. u hieh no doubt mutual advan 


tage would prompt the wives of may 
deal in; At preſent, it is a hardſhip that the 
workman, with a large family, has na moro 
to ſubliſtion; than a ſingle man: this inequa-· 
lity would in forme degree be rem a3 
thoſe whq havertamilies-might. deriveawad: 
vantage fronvthole who have none, by mak · 
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and be anxious to 


on by many, namely 
the labouring part mand 
and poor 2 Aud I 4 been in- 
formed, that in mau part 
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ing l and lupplying them with 'chandlery, 


Scr ganzmot 5d lege Hud 
au d DION 1910971 513 fl. Mud batzo1n 2115 
This I am convinced would! have the 
moſt beneficial:tendency.inievery-ppint. of 
view. Men would Nef #Tittle decent pride, 
erve ſome eharadcter 
urs, In their preſent 


among their neighbo 


ſituatibn, can we wonder, that theſe por 


men. when their hard labour is ended, fly 


ſrom the miſery, a hr and filth,ofitþen; 


vretabed huts, here 
ſail them, to the PV 
«am oblivious; aut ide in pernicious li- 
quors, waſting chat li Heir families 1 
in ſa much need of. 6 } 61,,g20UpH a. vn 
ogni 21h} 1:28 Nee 35543 30 Gy: 5 
„The only” objection o this promiſin 
plan- is the miſtaken ah Nerf olicy act 
ly, that ould keep 


3 


exe Amine and want af: 
ic-houſeg and, ſeek 


suf the country 
Sunday ſchools have been diſcouraged, and 
even diſcontinued, under the abſurd n notion, 
chat if the poor were cn. to read and 
write; they would be rendered unfit! fox the 
common and inferior purpoſes; of life. 1 


| ſhould hope, that arguments to prove the 


injuſtice of ſo barbarous a policy are un- 


neceſſary, and that my enlightened coun- 


en will revolt at the bare mention of it. 
Another 


(6) 3 

Another meaſure, of great. public utility 
would be the abolition or commutation. of 
Tyrhes. There cannot be a greater dil- 
tr foie to agriculture. than this ſub- 
Jett of contention. When land has been 
cultivated at an expence which the pro: 
duce of ſeveral years will not repay, one: 
tenth of chat produce is immediately de- 
manded for tythes, without the leaſt deduc- 


tion or allowance for additional enen in 


improvement. The Clergy certain 


4 Ital N81 
to be put on a different, and what 1 ſhopld 


think, a better footing tban at preſent. 
Thoſe who really perform the duties of tt 

church ought to be better requited; and ] 
am of opinion, that if thoſe who attend the 


ſervice, and who. pay for it, had the choice 


of their paſtors, tke duty would not be 


. +4 of * 


performed in the ſlovenly manner it now is. 
The church would of, courle be better at- 


morality more- effectually promoted.“ 
the ſale of the church lands, and ſuch ſa- 


4 
* 


tended, and the intereſts of religion Wh 
ted.” By 


lutary refarmations, part of the national 


debt ight be liquidated, the country re- 
level om grievous vexations and exac- 
tions, and the general condition of the 
e ee 
Propoſitions have been made for taxing 
parks and pleaſure grounds; great part of 
which may now, for any advantage the 

: = public 
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public reap from them, be almoſt reckoned 
waſte. But the difficulty attending ſuch a 
tax, aſcertaining the extent of the ground, 
&c. preſented too many and too formidable 
difficulties for the Miniſter to encounter; 
although he found no impediments but 
what he could ſurmount, in a tax which 
takes from every man the tenth part of his 
income. . 


No tax could be more practicable or be- 
neficial, and it might be laid as follows: 
All land, appropriated to ornament or 
pleaſure, not exceeding 50 acres, at 10s. 
er acre; on all above 30 and not exceed- 
6 100, 2086. per acre; from 100 to 150, 
gos.; and from 150 to 200, 40s.;. and ſo 
on at a higher or lower rate, as might be 
deemed moſt adviſable, _ 
The Income Tax, the ſource of ſo many 
evils, ſhould be immediately repealed. _ 


The next meaſure ſhould be to reduce 
the number of military and pleaſure horſes, 
The, preſent number of military horſes 
certainly cannot be neceſſary, and might 
be confiicrably diminiſhed. I ſhall recom- 


mend a mode of taxing pleaſure horſes, 
which, although from its very nature, it 
would in ſome cafes unavoidably operate 
partially; yet it would on the whole be 

, OLE» more 


7 

) 
* 
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1 
more free from ſuch objection than any 
hitherto propoſed. It would moreover 
materially tend to leſſen the number, with- 
out depriving individuals of the 1 


tion which. they might receive from the 


ſervice of that noble animal. 
Such taxes have been uſually very heavy, 
with a view, as I apprehend, to leſſen the 
conſumption by reducing their number. 
% Tax the horſe to feed the man *,“ may 
ſound humane, but it is idle to attend to 
ſuch arguments while ſo many millions. of 
acres of land remain uncultivated, and 
while ſo many thouſands of our fellow- 
creatures, now engaged in the work of 
death, might be aſcfully employed in their 
cultivation. What attention can ſuch max- 
ims of tenderneſs deſerve, while theſe and 
other evils of a like nature exiſt, and more 
eſpecially when laid down by thoſe who 
have uniformly ſupported meaſures which 
have tended to diſtreſs and impoveriſh the 
nation. 35 f 


It is ridiculous in the extreme to imagine 
that ſix-pence a quarter on oats could have 
any ſuch effect, but a duty might be laid 


which would greatly reduce the number of 


The Earl of Liverpool, (upon the Committee of the Cor- 

poration. of London waiting qu him reſpecting the plan of 

ed laying à duty of 64. a 
; 


erecting flour-mills) when he prox 
"quarter on oats, made this remark, 
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horſes; 
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horſes; and if other meaſures of ſtill more | 
1mportance were adopted, this duty, ju- 


diciouſly laid, might contribute to the ge- 


neral relief. 


 » 


As the tax is now laid, it operates very 


partially without tending materially to di- 
miniſh the number of horſes. 


For, as I 
before obſerved, the horſe worth but two 


guineas pays che ap tax as one of 500. 
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guineas price, N 
The e is Ft dieset ſcale of 
aſſelſment: „ 

WR $32 $: 9 . S. 1d. 
!The man who. 0 Keeps 1 horſe muſt pay 1 4 0 per horſe, 
| 82 116 0 

. 2 2 0 
| 4 2 $:0:-. 
ü 5 2 6 00 

6 "$19" 0 

Y: | 1&8 911 0 
19305 100601. PUG 

10, 11, & 12 2 12 0 

13, 14, & 16 2 12 6 

17 2 13 0 

2 18 2 13 6 
eee | hh 214 0 

7, 20. ; 215 0. 


the inequality in the price of the 


horſe, .»x;.cannot. but be ſtruck with the 
le, 
as 


(9. Y 


0 as if laid down with the intention of com- 
* elling thoſe only who keep one or two 
a hots to forego their uſe, the duty riſes 
| there 125. and 6s. each horſe; but when it 
aſcends to ten horſes, and upwards, where 
y it may be fairly preſumed the horſes are 
i- of more value, it riſes only 6d. and that 
not on each horſe, but on two and three 
0 horſes. 
.- Þ £4 
According to this ſcale, 
1 
f The man who keeps 1 horſe will at 4 O total tax, 
2 3 12 0 
3 6 5 0 
4 9 0 0 
5 11 10 © 
6 3 9 6 15 0 0 
5 $4 L2-4T.-0 
8 20 8 0 ; 
9 23 3 6 
10 26 0 0 
11 28 12 0 
12 31 4 0 
se 0 84 26 
„M 86 15 0 4 
„ tag W941 6. | 
. iy 
„„ I 
pen 1 
| | 19 "__ 31G, 6 * il. 
ne FT 20 55 0 0 12 1 
ne 1 g 5 ' | 1 5 ; | * Ur | 2 ofl © w_ 1 
Ee, «| Inſtead. of this -mode of taxing, at: fo 1 
much per horſe, I would propoſe "to in: | 
. real 1 
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. creaſe the tax upon mo horſe i in the fol- 
lowing manner.“ 


The tax to be paid. on the The total amount of tax on 
1&t harſe - LI. 0.0 T horſe would be . 1 0 0 
. 200 2 300 
24 300 3 6 0 0 
4th. CES. S. 1000 

—_— 500 ©5 1500 
6th $00 2 2100 
Tth 700 7 28 0 9 
Sth 800 8 36 0.0 
th 900 9 45 0 0 

20h - 1000 10 55 0 0 

Irth IT0.4. ir 4 66 0 0 

12th 512 00 12 78 0 0 

13th 1300 13 910 0 

14th 14 00 14 105 0 0 

15th - 1500 15 120 0 0 

I6th -I36-0.0..-.36-- 136 0 0 

Tith 1700 17 253 0 0 

I8th 18 00 17 171 00 

Ioth 1900 19 190 0 0 

20th 20 0 0 210 0 0 


20 


The man who keeps ten horſes could do 
with half that number, they being kept 
oftener for ſhew and oſtentation than as 
contributing to the real camforts of life; 
while the man who has only a ſingle horſe 

* Had Mr. Pitt laid his duty in this manner, and aftetwards 
tripled it, haw much better. would it have been than many 


taxes which he has had y to. The man who ſhould 


keep 10 horſes would pa 229: —in- pasting: with 3 horſes 
der — . he bull ave Sick Ebocle tax thereby, and if al- 


fit. of retrenchmenti (which I think ſhould be 


Na 2 what he would ſave in two horſes, would do it. 
2 2 (whueh 


WY 


+ O73 @ „ 
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(which his buſineſs or his health may per- 
haps-abſolutely require), could not poſſibl 


do without. Although it may not be thecale 
in the metropolis; it is a fact, that by far the 


greater number of perſons throughout the 


ingdom, who only enter a ſingle pleaſure 


horſe, and occaſionally. uſe. that horle as 
ſuch, do at other times employ him in buſi- 
nels or agriculture. I will lay it down as a. 
maxim, that it would be better for ten men 
to keep one horſe each, than for one man to 


keep ten: becauſe, to oy nothing of the 


utility of the animal, it affords a gratifica- 
tion to ten men inſtead. of a ſingle indivi- 
dual. The man who has only one horle 


has no remedy. He mult totally relinquiſh 


the pleaſure and convenience he enjoyed or 
Pay the tax---and indeed mult pay although 
e has ceaſed to uſe. him: but thoſe who 
have many horſes may, by keeping one lels, 
ſave as much as the amount of the tax. 


it may; ch the. fairly omfumcd, that 


_ thoſe who can keep the greateſt number of 


horſes generally give the higheſt prices for 
them; and likewiſe keep them at a much 
reren Pence: Large carriage horſes. in 

ne condition, and worked all the winter, 
require at leaſt double the keep and atten- 
dance of. ſmall nag or riding horſes, If 
then a ſcale were formed, railing the price 
of the horſe and the keep gradually, 
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numbe#aUvances, multiplying the keep and 
the value by the number of horſes, it would 
be found that the tax I now propoſe, would 
amount to 'about's her tent. on the groſs 
amount as nearly às can well be computed. 
This pracedure would be more equitable, 
more productive, and would reduce the 
number of horſes far more than the preſent 
mode of taxation. For inſtance, a perſon 
who has now ten horſes would, by retrench- 
ing one of that number, ſave ipl. in tax, 
which; with the keep'sf the horſe, would 
fave him the whole amount of his taxes on 
all the reſt, beſides the value of the horfe. 
The tax on carriages is ſtill more partial 
than the former. Tf a man has a horſe, it 
muſt coſt him ſomething for keep; but a 
two-wheeled chaiſe, which neither eats nor 
drinks, if bought at ſecond hand for eight 
or ten pounds, muſt pay four pounds four 
ſhillings per ann. One with four wheels 
pays as much as the moſt ſplendid carriage 
at St. James's. This tax might be rendered 
more equal and productive, by increaſing 
it in the ſame manner as the fornier. It 
muſt be remarked, that the regulations 1 
propoſe would be the means of transfering 
a number of perſons employed in looking 
after ſo many horſes and carriages, into 
more uſeful occupations, and by thus re- 
ducing the number of carriages the num- 


ber of horſes would alſo be diminiſhed. _ 
The 


"9-3 


Wy The duty on male ſervants is liable to 
the fame objections as the two former, and 


requires ſome regulations which would ren- 
der it leſs partial, and would tend to dimi- 
niſh the number of ſo many unproduttve 
hands which might be employed much 
more advantageouſly to the community. 


It has been determined by the commiſ- 
ſioners, and thejudges, that if male-ſervants, 
employed in. buſineis or in agriculture, 
ſhould even clean knives or ſhoes, (a queſ- 
tion uſually firſt put to appellants) they 
thereby render their maſter or miſtreſs lia- 
ble to this tax, which 1s a ſevere hardſhip: 
as many perſons keep ſervants of that de- 
Icription who are by no means fair objects 
of taxation, it being work certainly not 
proper for temales, and which men m a de- 
cent why of liſe cannot well perform them- 


ſelves. A farmer who ſets his carter, or a 
tradeſman his porter, to clean his ſhoes, 


muſt pay a tax as for a livery ſervant, 


duty: | | 
For 1 male-ſeryint £1 10 & 


* 


| The following 18 the preſent rate of 
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Hence, as in the horſe-duty, we perceive 
a great and rapid rife from one to five, as 
if the tax intended to grind people of mid- 
dling fortunes. From that number to 
eleven hardly any” advance is made, and 
above eleven no advance is incurred, aC- 
cording to the preſent rate 9995 


The perſon who keeps 


1 ſervant will have to pay C. 1 10 0 

2 — = +++ 444 

3 — 3 

382 : 

4 — 10 16 0 

5 2 7 16 10 9 
9 19 16 0 
* hes B00 : 
8. 2 28 16 0 
9, . 32 8 0 

10 — 86 0: 00 

11 8 52 16 O 
19 „ 0.3 48-0 

13 — 62 
4+ Wo — "WJ; 4.0 
16 F 1 72 0 0 4 
17 _ $8 12-60 

18 * 666 6 0 

19 — N 0 3 
20 p27 % 0.0 


Inſtead of which I would ſuggeſt the 
ſame rate of duty exactly as that 1 pro- 
poſed on horſes, which beſides operating 

1 N more 


” * \- IF 
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more equally, would have this peculiar ad- 


vantage, that by encreaſing on every ſervant. 


inſtead. of a tax at ſo much each, it would 


have a; direct tendency to reduce the number 
of male ſervants, and thereby force many of 
thoſe idle lacqueys into uſeful employments, 


where they would conſume but half of what 
they now do, and contribute ſomething to 
the general ſtock ; beſides it would diminith, 


ſo much vice and profligacy. + _ 


Perſons likewiſe by keeping one in ten 
leſs would ſave the whole amount of the. 
duty on the nine remaining; but it would. 


induce many to keep only half the number : 


and this ſurely would be deemed no hard- 
ſhip. It would be attended with another ad- 
vantage, perhaps much more beneficial to the 
community. There would be employment 


for a conſiderable number of females, and 


thus thouſands of poor unhappy females would-, 
be preſerved from miſery and deſtruction, | 
who are now, for want of employment, 
driven to proſtitution and the commiſſion of 
crimes ; or debauched in thoſe very families 


where ſo great a number of idle male ſer- 


vants are kept, our ſtreets would be thinned, , 
of thoſe ſwarms of unhappy women who now. . . 


infeſt them to the diſgrace of the. country, 


and the ruin of unthinking youths, many of 
whom end their days on a gallows in conſe- 


quence of theſe enticements. 
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In the remedies I have propoled, ſo far as 
relates to taxation, it has been my intention 
to go no farther into the itiequality thay was 
connected with my ſubject. I have only no- 
ticed a few, where by fendering them more 


equal, a great faying 5 might be mae in the 


article of confuraption: Such as by the diminy- 


tion of borſes and livery ſervants now pam- 


pered up, while many af our fellow creatures. 
who labour hard, are deſtitute of the bare ne- 
ceſſaries of life, Were | to enter into the 
inequality of taxation in general, it woylt 
lead me into a very boundleſs field indeed, to 
which I am by no means diſpoſed or compe- 
tent; but it is a ſubject of great en oi 
wherein by proper regulation, both wit 
reſpect to WAX 121 non, de ex- 
pence of collection, much might be done to 


| caſe the public, 


Pefore J quit this ſubje& 1 cannot hel no- 
ticing, that Ke preſent (carcity has e 
been aſcribed partly tg the increaſed population 
of the country z and artly to adyerl le ſeaſons 
with w which” i has pl ea gd the Al ghty to, 
afflict. the nation. Whether or not the, po- 
pulation be increaſed, 1 will not undertake to 
fay, but from the number of foreigners Wo 
feet, and the great waſte, &c. of war, it ap- 
pears that the preſent evil has been ſuſficient-. 

ty accounted for from other knywn gauſes. 
No arguments fovgable to. thoſe LPWwions, 
can 
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en 


can be maintained, if it be conſidered how 

many thouſand hands have been taken from, 
their families for the land and fra ſervicę ; 
how many have periſhed by ſickneſs or the 
ſword, as allo how wiſe are the greater 
part of the community, whoſe condition. ig 

to uptayguravle tv propagatien and the rearing 
of children. 
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With reſpect ig the ſeeming pious ſenti⸗ 
ment of Te/ignation to the wall of Heque 
from thaſe who attribute © the apparent Keil 
„to the inſcrutahle wall of Providence,” it 


5 appears ta ma ta be, ſomething. worte than 
N  hypoeriſy ; it 154, mockery of God to, attri- 
h bute to his Providenge, that which is the 
— effect of our wantonneſs and folly. Un- 
9 doubtedly the Divine Author of our being, may 


for wiſe and hidden purpoſes, afflict his crea- 
tures ; and it is not for them to queſtion his 


— juſtice or his witdom. 

© | 

Trl But God has made us with many wants, he 
18 has furniſhed us with the means of ſupplying 
0. thoſe wants; and to expect abundance, while 
05 we neglect the means by which it is to be 
to. acquired, would be as unreaſonable as to ex- 
a. pet the Almighty to plow and fow our fields, | 
De. and gather inour harveſt for us, after 8 
t us with every thing neceſſary for thoſe pur- 
2 poſes. 4 Thou fool put thy ſhoulder to the. 


wheel and then pray to Hercules.“ The 
ws | | good 
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hefs er diwiue Providence. extends alike 
to all his creatures, and he has given to every 
climate thoſe things which are moſt ſuitable - 


for it; but if we neglect the cultivation of 


our lands -if we employ three or four hundred 
thouſand meu to devaſtate rather than to cul- 
tivate the earth; if inſtead of providing the 
means of ſubſiſtence for our ſtar ving people 
at home we exhauſt our produce as well as 
our treaſures for the abominable purpoſe of 
ſtarving twenty-ſix millions of our fellow-. 
creatures ; ; how dare we, fbr the purpoſe of 
impoſing upon mankind, attempt to refer 
thoſe calamities to the unſearchable decrees 


of heaven, which may fo eafily be traced to 
carthly ny and e 
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17 ' CONCLUSION. 
- 3 endeavoured, to ſhew, that we can 
hade no effectual remedy but by the reſtora- 
tion of the bleſſings of peace a rigid and ra- 
dical reform in the public expenditure the 
abolition of unneceſſary places and penſions 
ſome limitation to 7 5 currency -a gene- 
ral encloſure bill -a ſpeedy and effectual re- 
lief for the labouring poor, by the erection of 
a ſufficient number of cottages throughout 
the kingdom—a repeal of the income tax, 
as alſo ſome regulations in the mode of taxin 
horſes, livery ſervants, &c. by which the 
conſumption may be leſſened, and employ- 
ment given to the helpleſs females, who now 
become a burthen to themſelves and to ſo- 


ciety. 


But the great and leading meaſure will be 
the reſtoration of peace. It will be aſked 
how is this to be obtained? to which I anſwer 
LET THE VOICE OF THE NATION BE HEARD. 


It will not be heard in vain. Miniſters indeed 


may tremble at it, but it will be terrible only 
to evil doers. This will be the true, the only, 
and the conſtitutional way of proceeding, 
Meet in your corporate papacities throughout 
the kingdom; meet in your counties, meet 
in your cities, meet in your towns and 
boroughs, in a firm, peaceable manner, as 

A | War- 
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warranted by law law Expref ; your opinion on 
the meaſures pd 1&d in the bold and dig ni- 
fied tone your anceſtors were accuſtomy 
8 on the throne, petition. "the patlia 
to put 10d ko to the horrors 'of a.cruel 
Ken wt; ard for the diſmilfal o 
hole. Ministers who lch patty 


ptooged vs us into a 
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